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THE LITERARY SPIRIT AMONG THE EARLY OHIO 
VALLEY SETTLERS^ 

There is no intention in this paper to criticise or appreciate 
the early literary produce of the Ohio valley. A considerable 
argunaent might be raised as to whether there was any such 
produce but it can scarcely be denied that there was a liter- 
ary spirit in the valley from the earliest years of the nine- 
teenth century. There is likewise no attempt in this paper to 
limit the discussion to natives or make any discrimination be- 
tween native born and immigrant. 

John Pilson had barely arrived in Kentucky when, like Boone, 
he was seized with an uncontrollable desire to write. Boone 
had traveled over a good part of southeastern United States 
while the country lay in its virgin beauty but seems never 
to have become enraptured until from the foothills of Crab 
Orchard he looked out over the blue grass valley of Kentucky. 
It is impossible to believe the hard-headed old hunter was de- 
ceived. Years afterward when describing the event to John 
Filson he paced back and forth slapping his thighs with his 
hands, and struggling in his limited vocabulary to find words 
to express the emotion which possessed him. "What would have 
been the result had his poetic ability been as well cultivated 
as his ability with the long rifle? Pilson, an itinerant school- 
master, was so impressed with Boone's story that he at once 
put it in what he called literary clothes and hastened east to 
find a publisher. 

Even Captain Gilbert Imlay, interested primarily in real 
estate, was not impervious to the influence of nature in the 
backwoods. He is thus driven to say of Kentucky: 

"Everything here assumes a dignity and splendor I have not 
seen in any other part of the world. Here an eternal verdure 

1 This paper was prepared for the annual meeting of the Mississippi valley his- 
torical association held in St. Paul, May 9-11, 1918, but was not read on that occa- 
sion. 
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reigns, and the brilliant sun piercing through the azure heavens, 
produces in this prolific soil an early maturity which is truly 
astonishing. Soft zephyrs gently breathe on sweets, and the 
inhaled air gives a voluptuous glow of health and vigor that 
seem to ravish the intoxicated senses.'"' 

Frangois Michaux, the celebrated naturalist, traveling down 
the Ohio in 1802, was astounded at the size of the forest trees, 
one of which measured upward of forty feet in circumference 
four feet from the ground.^ "Washington had measured this 
tree twenty years before and Michaux verified his measure- 
ments. Such trees might be expected to excite even a New 
Englander into extravagance of statement. 

Thomas Nuttall, another scientist, traveling down the Ohio 
river in 1818, spoke of the scenery as follows : 

"The Occidental wilderness appears here to retain its pri- 
meval solitude; its gloomy forests are yet unbroken by the 
hand of man, they are only penetrated by the wandering hunter 
and the roaming savage. How many ages may yet elapse be- 
fore these luxuriant wilds of the Mississippi can enumerate a 
population equal to the Tartarian desert?"* 

Thousands of volumes of "travels" such as have been quoted 
— Isaac Weld, C. F. Volney, Thomas Ashe, H. M. Braekenridge, 
T. M. Harris, Timothy Flint, John Bradbury, and a score of 
others — ^were sold in the valley in the first four decades of the 
nineteenth century. The extravagance of statement by these 
writers was not without a cause and that same cause operated 
upon the generation of writers who followed them. Many of 
these travelers were men of sound scholarship, and their influ- 

2 Gilbert Imlay, A topographical description of the western territory of North 
America; containing a succinct account of its climate, natural history, population, 
agriculture, manners and customs, with an ample description of the several divisions 
into which that country is partitioned, and an accurate statement of the various 
tribes of Indians that inhabit the frontier country. To which is annexed, a delinea- 
tion of the laws and government of the state of KentucTcy. Tending to show the 
probable rise and grandeur of the American empire (London, 1792) 1: 56. 

s Early western travels, 1748-1846; a series of annotated reprints of some of the 
best and rarest contemporary volumes of travel, descriptive of the aborigines and 
social and economic conditions in the middle and far west, during the period of ear- 
ly American settlement (E. G. Thwaites, ed. — Cleveland, 1904-1907), 3: 175. 

■* Quoted by William H. Venable, Beginnings of literary culture in the Ohio val- 
ley. Historical and biographical sTcetches (Cincinnati, 1891), 21. 
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ence on the younger writers can easily be traced. In many 
homes these "travels" were the nearest approximation to fic- 
tion that would be tolerated. How prevalent was their peculiar 
style can only be realized by reading the stories in the dozen 
or more literary magazines which were published La the Ohio 
valley preceding the civil war. 

The early settlers had great respect for the spoken word. 
Orators abounded. The endurance of audiences is almost past 
belief. At fourth of July banquets the participants often sat 
from one o'clock till candlelight listening to the loud, bombastic 
sonorous toasts in praise of freedom and the heroes of the rev- 
olution. Liberal quantities of liquor helped to sustain the 
listeners but the fact is evident that they possessed a power of 
attending beyond what we now have. Joint political discussions 
lasted throughout the day — six or eight hours. Arguments on 
abstract questions of theology by opposing clergymen often 
went into the second or third day, the audience still holding on. 

In character this oratory was much like the prose mentioned 
above. Extravagant statement made in a stentorian voice 
was most appreciated. The following quotation from a fourth 
of July address by Samuel Findlay, at Cincinnati, 1824, will 
recall many like it which have been delivered in the valley in 
the past century: 

"This declaration in a voice louder than the thunders of 
Heaven reaching the throne of the tyrant, shook it to its base, 
and from the crown of him who sat upon it fell its richest 
jewel. On the annunciation of it, war, descending on our plains, 
was seen marshalling his hosts for the bloody conflict. Ocean, 
siding with his tyrant, heaved his agitated bosom, and rolled 
his angry billows on our shore; and fearful uncertainty cast 
its gloom over the land ; but her eagle taking his flight from the 
mountains towered in his pride of place, and America spreading 
wide her banners, went forth to battle."^ 

Nor was this style confined to fourth of July declamation. 
The following is from an annual message of the third governor 
of Indiana: 

"The genius of liberty, from soaring triumphant with the 
Eagle and Star Spangled Banner of America, has taken her 

5 Cincinnati literary gazette, July 24, 1824. 
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flight across the Atlantic, to career, for awhile, with the lilies and 
tri-color of France. This celebrated flag, the emblem of popular 
supremacy and prostrate royalty, now waves unmolested over 
noble and gallant France. A republican monarchy is erected 
upon the ruins of the absolute throne of the Bourbon. A lim- 
ited constitutional King, sways a mild sceptre, and is now de- 
livering lectures on practical freedom to Europe. Their force 
is felt, and neither the Alps nor the Pyrenees, oppose barriers 
to their march. The spirit they breathe, has already shaken 
the dynasties of Europe from the little witless despotism of 
Brunswick, up to the iron throne of Nicholas. The Frank and 
the Hibernian, the Britain and the Scot, the Spaniard and the 
German, the Portuguese and the Netherlander, the Prussian 
and the Austrian, the Greek and the Italian, and even the cold 
Muscovite, are common worshippers at her shrine. Hope is 
strengthened by desire, that she may continue to brandish her 
flaming flambeau, until civilized Europe and in time the whole 
earth, are ignited with as pure a flame, as now burns throughout 
the two Americas."^ 

The preachers, if it were possible, surpassed the lawyers in 
this fustian, as is evidenced by this gem from a sermon by 
James McGready, the principal preacher at the Cane Ridge re- 
vival of 1800: 

"When the fiends of hell dragged him into the eternal gulf, 
he roared and screamed and yelled like a devil. When, while 
Indians, Pagans, and Mohammedans stood amazed and upbraid- 
ed him, falling like Lucifer, from the meridian blaze of the 
Gospel and the threshold of heaven, sinking into the liquid, 
boiling waves of hell, and accursed sinners of Tyre and Sidon 
and Sodom and Gomorrah sprang to the right and left and 
made way for him to pass them and fall lower down even to 
the deepest cavern in the flaming abyss. Here his conscious- 
ness like a never-dying worm stings him and forever gnaws his 
soul; and the slighted blood of the Son of God communicates 
ten thousand hells in one ! Now through the blazing flames of 
hell he sees that heaven he has lost — that exceeding great and 
eternal weight of glory he has sold for the devil's pottage!"^ 

6 Journal of the Tumse of representatives of Indiana, fifteenth session, 1830, p. 10. 

7 Catherine C. Cleveland, The great revival in the west, 1797-1805 (Chicago, 
[1916]), 45. 
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Hundreds of verses from as many western poets could be 
cited to show the strength of this same sort of appeal. William 
Dana Emerson thus closed his ode to the Ohio river : 

**I have gazed upon thy beauty, 
TUl my heart is wed to thee ; 
Teach it to flow o'er life's long plain, 
In tranquil majesty; 
Its channel growing deep and wide — 
May Heaven's own sea receive its tide!"* 

A dozen poems may be found addressed to Daniel Boone. 
Tecumseh, Simon Kenton, and Lewis Wetzel were almost as 
popular. 

"Stout-hearted Lewis Wetzel 

Rode down the river shore. 
The wilderness behind him 

And the wilderness before. ' ' ' 

Witness, too, the closing stanza of William W. Fosdick's 
panegyric on the "Woods of the west": 

"When at last the pioneers are gone 

And all the generous impulses they bore 
Vanish like flowers, fading on the lawn. 

Toll heaven's bells — Columbia is no more."" 

The following lines are from James E. Barrick's ode to "The 
forest stream:" 

"Hastening onward — onward ever. 
Like the life that flows in me, 
As a wave upon the river 
Hastening onward to the sea; 
As a hope the hidden future 
Scanning for the things to be."" 

Opening the first volume of Timothy Flint's Western monthly, 
published at Cincinnati, 1828, there appears the verse : 
"Cerulean lake of mystery! 'mid the moan," . . . the 

8 William T. Ooggeshall, Poets and poetry of the west: with liographical and 
critical notices (Columbus, Ohio, 1860), 286. 
9 Ibid., 586. 
lonid., 476. 
11 lUd., 574. 
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first line of Micah P. Flint's poem "Wakulla fountain." There 
can be no doubt of the situation here. Not every courtship of 
the muse results in a wedding but no one but a wooer would call 
blue, "cerulean," not to mention phrasing " 'mid the moan." 
A young writer in the same monthly describing the "Burial of 
the young Apalachy warrior" says "the sun raises his broad- 
ened and purple disc above the level summit of the forests, and 
a thousand birds hail his cheery glory with their song." Micah 
Flint introduces his "The camp meeting" with: 

"There is a lovely vale, that, isle-like, sleeps 
Embosom 'd in the rough and craggy hills 
Of Tennessee. Girt round, as with a storm 
Toss'd sea, by mountains hoar, precipitous 
And wild, its verdant basin lies at rest. 
And in the summer-sunshine smiles, as 'twere 
A soft and beauteous dimple on the harsh 
And furrow 'd visage of the land."^^ 

The sky is the "blue canopy" or the "welkin"; valleys are 
"vales"; islands are "isles"; the forests are "edens" or 
"shady bowers"; winds are "zephyrs"; there are "low voiced 
brooks," "pendant clusters of enpurpling grapes"; May was 
"dripping-locked, and rosy vested, violet slippered, rainbow- 
crested, girdled with the eglantine"; "odors and exhortations 
sweeten the lapsing years"; spring is the "floral calends"; 
"the crested waves roll on the strand" "The pale stars, night's 
loveliest gems deck the bosom of the blue midnight." These 
expressions are culled from such writers as Salmon P. Chase, 
James H. Perkins, and George D. Prentice and not from back- 
woods verse-mongers. They are the natural expressions of 
the best of the western men when in poetic mood. Most of 
these men had received classical educations and their foreign 
mode of expression seems to hail from that source. Such men 
as Clay, Thomas Corwin, and Lincoln were able to dispense 
with this style and in the native language of the valley reached 
a level of excellence not surpassed by Americans. Pseudo- 
classicism, however, continued to hamper the amateur poets 
down to W. D. Howells, John Hay, and James Whitcomb Eiley. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the prose and poetry 

12 Ooggestall, Poets and poetry of the west, 59. 
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of the period is readable about in proportion as the writers 
freed themselves from this false style. Occasionally as in 
Coates Kinney's "Eain on the roof" or William 0. Butler's 
"The boatman's horn" a writer forgets to put on his poetic 
robes and gives us a readable poem in the simple English of the 
valley. 

On the prairies of southern Illinois there lived a considerable 
colony of Englishmen settled by Morris Birkbeek. At New 
Harmony, Indiana, lived the Owens community, some of whose 
members, like McClure, came to be known throughout the world. 
In a suburb of Cincinnati lived a score or so of Nantucket 
whalers whose delight was to spin yarns of chasing "sea 
shouldering" whales through the seven seas. Throughout the 
valley were veterans of Napoleon's grand army who were re- 
sponsible for many a reminiscence of the old wars. At Gralli- 
polis and Vevay were colonies of French who maintained in 
comparative purity their ancient customs. In Cincinnati lived 
Joshua Wyeth, the last survivor, it was thought, of the Boston 
tea party. The Duke of Saxe Weimar, Chateaubriand, Count 
Volney, the Third Napoleon, and a prince of Murat were all 
known in the valley. On the hills back of Madison, Indiana, 
was a considerable colony of Scotch; while Germans and Irish 
of high and low degree, direct from the old country, could be 
found in every community. Thomas Nuttall, arriving in Louis- 
ville, November 23, 1818, was impressed with the mingling of 
the people. "A stranger who descends the Ohio at this season of 
enaigration cannot but be struck with the jarring vortex of 
heterogeneous population amidst which he is embarked." 

What influence these foreigners had on the literary style of 
the native writers would be hard to say, but they outdid the 
natives in the extravagance of their statements and it would 
doubtless not be too much to say that the natives to some ex- 
tent used them as models. 

A second characteristic of early western literature, as of 
early western life, is its pathos. All western people seem to 
have been subject to melancholy, especially when alone. In 
its highest form it was pathos but more often only a case of 
the blues or merely mooning. Its source is to be found deep 
in the experience of the people. The settlers were a race of 
refugees. Their ancestors had left the old country for various 
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reasons. Quakers, Huguenots, Salzburgers, Presbyterians, 
puritans, cavaliers, roundheads, all were nonconformists. The 
wrench given their nervous systems by the emigrations had left 
a permanent impression. "Roam" and "home," one express- 
ing a fact, the other an ideal, are worn threadbare in the poetry, 
and especially in the ballads, of the western country. Many of 
the experiences of the emigrants had been such as to deepen 
this tendency to melancholy. Breaking away from old friends 
and establishing new friendships; the hardships of emigrant 
travel ; disease and deaths on the way ; the prevalence of sickness 
in a new country, and especially the custom of neighbors' per- 
forming all the offices of physician, nurse, and undertaker; the 
continual inroads by Indians ; hardships and accidents incident 
to pioneer life ; all these combined to produce a strain of sadness 
in natures otherwise so full of vivacity that its influence is 
noticeable only when the persons are alone. 

The ordinary ballads of the times are all permeated with 
this attempt at pathos, though the singers usually made no at- 
tempt to be pathetic. "Poor sweet Lily Dale" was laid to 
rest in the vale. "Sweet William on his deathbed lay in love 
with Barbra Allen" and Barbra straightway died of a broken 
heart, so the ballad states. It is worth noting that such songs 
as "Dixie," "Carry me back to old Virginia," "Swanee river," 
"Old Kentucky home," and the like are from south of Mason 
and Dixon's line. 

General William 0. Butler, candidate for vice president on 
the ticket with Lewis Cass in 1848, closes his delightful poem 
"The boatman's horn" with these verses: 

"Then, boatman, wind that horn again! 
Though much of sorrow mark its strain. 
Yet are its notes to sorrow dear; 
What though they wake fond memory's tear! 
Tears are sad memory's sacred feast. 
And rapture oft her chosen guest. ' ' " 

One who has read the biting editorials of George D. Prentice 
in the old Louisville Journal would hardly suspect him of ten- 
der-heartedness, yet when in the poetic mood he melted just as 

18 Coggeshall, Poets and poetry of the west, 173. 
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did his poetic contemporaries. The following lines are from 
his poem "Written at my mother's grave": 

"And must I linger here, 
To stain the plumage of my sinless years, 
And mourn the hopes to childhood dear 
With bitter tears? 

"Ay, must I linger here, 
A lonely branch upon a withered tree, 
Whose last frail leaf, untimely sere. 
Went down with thee?"" 

Elijah P. Lovejoy, a native of Maine, son of a Presbyterian 
minister, an uncompromising fighter who was finally killed by 
a mob at Alton, Illinois, as a poet could write such lines as 
these : 

"My heart has since been sadly worn, 
While wave on wave has o 'er it borne ; 
And feelings once all fresh and green. 
Are now as though they ne'er had been. 
And Hope, that bright and buoyant thing, 
E'en hope has lent despair its wing. 
And sits despoiled within my breast, 
A timid, torturing, trembling guest! 
I dare not look upon the past, 
I care not for the future cast."^' 

The newspapers of the valley usually carried a column of 
poetry, mostiy local, in each issue. Much of this was memorial. 
The following, though much above the average, will serve as an 
illustration. Four of the six children of the author, Mrs. Julia 
Dumont of Vevay, had died during childhood. Her case was 
not much different in this respect from that of the majority of 
pioneer mothers. The stanzas are from "The Mother to her 
dying infant." 

"Child of my bosom, how deep thy decay, 
Life, thy last tint is now fading away; 

14 Coggeshall, Poets and poetry of the west, 128. 
iBjfejd., 80. 
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Death, his pale seal on thy cheek has imprest, 
Babe of my love, thou art hast'ning to rest. 



''Loveless and cold then my pathway is left, 
Hope, of its blossoms eternally reft. 
Summon 'd to bliss, my lost cherub shall rise 
Pure and immortal, a child of the skies "^' 

Another flood of verse, at least pathetic in expression, has 
to do with love lorn lasses and laddies. The memorial verses 
were honest attempts to express honest sorrow but most of this 
latter kind is mere mooning. The two following specimens are 
taken from the same random page in the Cincinnati literary 
gazette for August 21, 1824 : 

"By yon sun of golden hue. 
By the heaven's celestial blue, 
By the image I love most true, 
This heart can ne'er forget thee. 

"But bitter, bitter are the tears 

Of her who slighted love bewails ; 

No hope her dreary prospect cheers, 

No pleasing melancholy hails. 

Her's are the pangs of wounded pride. 

Of blasted hope, of wither 'd joy; 

The flattering veil is rent aside. 

The flame of Love burns to destroy."^' 

Enough of such stuff could be culled from the newspapers 
of the valley before the civil war to make a book as large as the 
Britannica. 

Lincoln was given to spells of meditation or melancholy, which 
at times led his enemies to question his sanity." John Hay, a 

i« Cincinnati literary gazette, January 10, 1824, 16. 

mUd., August 21, 1824, 64. 

18 William H. Hemdon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham Lincoln; the true story of a 
great life (New York, 1892), 1: 129 ff. His fondness for the poem "Old mortality" 
was notorious. See also John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: a his- 
tory (New York, 1890), 1: 187, quoting Orville H. Browning: " 'I think,' says 
Mr. Browning, 'it was only an intensification of his constitutional melancholy; his 
trials and embarrassments pressed him down to a lower point than usual.' " Nico- 
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graduate of Brown, was likewise given to "mooning" at which 
times he would express himself in such mournful manner that 
one might think all his friends had deliberately abandoned him. 
Thus: 

"In a glimmering kingdom of woe 

On a plain demon haunted I lie 
And the spectres that glide to and fro 

With their wings blot the joy of the sky." 

As late as 1839 he wrote to a friend: "I have wandered this 
winter in the valley of the shadow of death. All the Universe, 
God, earth, and heaven have been to me but vague and gloomy 
phantoms. I have sat long hours by the sandy marge of my 
magnificent river, and felt the awful mystery of its unending 
flow and heard an infinite lament breathed in the unquiet mur- 
mur of its whispering ripples." 

Another source of literary inspiration was the schools of 
Kentucky and Ohio, and the literary societies and magazines 
connected with them. The parent institution was Transylvania 
college at Lexington, opened as an academy at the home of the 
Reverend David Rice at Danville in 1785. In 1788 it was re- 
moved to Lexington where under Henry Toulmin, James Moore, 
James Blythe, and Horace HoUey, — the latter a graduate of 
Yale and a close friend of President Timothy Dwight, — it at- 
tained national reputation. The school was as strictly classical 
as Yale or Princeton from which it drew its inspiration ; at every 
commencement part of the exercises was in Latin or Greek. 
Such teachers as Judge Jesse Bledsoe of the law school, Samuel 
Brown, Benjamin "W. Duley, Daniel Drake, and Charles Cald- 
well of the medical school were favorably known throughout 
the United States; and their students not only led their own 
professions throughout the west but in their leisure time pro- 
duced a large part of its literature. 

R. H. Bishop, later president of Miami, Thomas J. Matthews, 

lay, who also knew western life well, adds: "This taint of constitutional sadness 
was not peculiar to Lincoln; it may be said to have been endemic among the early 
settlers of the West. It had its origin partly in the circumstances of their lives, 
the severe and dismal loneliness in which their struggle for existence for the most 
part went on." See also Hamlin Garland, A son of the middle border (New York, 
1917). 
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later a teacher at Miami and at Woodward college, C. S. Ea- 
finesque, a Greek scientist, Dr. Joseph Buchanan, later editor 
of the Lexington Reporter, Frankfort Palladium, and the Louis- 
ville Focus which became Prentice's Journal, all graced the lit- 
erary department of Transylvania. The college library com- 
pared favorably with any library in the United States. The 
curriculum was practically the same as the courses of study of 
Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, and Princeton. Literary societies 
with Greek names were organized and conducted in a way simi- 
lar to those in the older eastern colleges. Text books in Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew were prepared and published at Cincinnati 
or Lexington. 

A score or more of colleges and classical schools along the 
same general lines as Transylvania flourished during the de- 
cades from 1810 to 1840 in Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana. 

From time to time there appeared such literary papers as 
the Medley, of Lexington (1803-4) ; Western review, of Lexing- 
ton (1819-21) ; the Literary cadet, of Cincinnati (1819) ; the 
Olio, of Cincinnati (1820-21) ; the Literary gazette, of Cincin- 
nati (1824) ; Western review, of Cincinnati (1827-30) ; Hall's 
Illinois magazine, (1830) ; Hall's western magazine (1832) ; 
and the Western messenger (1835-41). As many more might be 
named, all equally short-lived except the Ladies' repository, of 
Cincinnati (1841-1876). Nearly all these reviews were edited 
by school men, or men trained in the classical schools. In the 
Cincinnati literary gazette of 1824, appeared a number of Latin 
poems produced in Ohio and Kentucky. 

One purpose of these reviews was to inform the eastern people 
that there was a west and that it had at least literary aspira- 
tions, if not a literature. A Kentuckian who visited New York 
in the twenties complained that New Yorkers knew less of Ken- 
tucky and the west than they did of China. 

"I am continually amused in these regions with the inquiries, 
which are constantly proposed to me, touching our Western 
world. True, we meet with people in the cities, and on the 
beaten routes of travel, who are tolerably informed, respecting 
the country. But the mass of the Atlantic people have less 
exact knowledge about us, than they have about the Chinese. 
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The people from the eastern cities, who visit "Washington, while 
congress is in session, are astonished beyond measure, when 
they see a western member on the floor. That he should know 
how to stand gracefully, and make gestures, and speak the 
king's English, and pursue a connected train of thought and 
reasoning, and talk away, like a Philadelphia lawyer, is matter 
of infinite wonderment. Most of the people imagine a western 
backwoods man to be a kind of humanized Ourang Outang, like 
my lord Manboddo's man, recently divested of the unsightly 
appendage of a tail."" 

"Some gentlemen from the old states might learn something 
new to them in the history of civilization would they but visit 
that western world of which they often seem to me to know so 
little. They might see there, in the very spot where yesterday 
the wild beasts of the wilderness seized their prey by night 
and made their covert lair by day, on the same spot to-day 
stands the common school house filled alike with the children 
of the rich and the poor, those children who are to be the futurq 
voters, officers and statesmen of the republic. Over that vast 
region so lately red with the blood of savage war, the seedfields 
of knowledge are planted, and a smiling harvest of civilization 
springs up, and there too may be seen what a christian states- 
man might admire. The schoolmaster is not alone. That holy 
religion which is at last the only sure basis of permanent social 
or political improvement has here its voices crying in the wilder- 
ness. Almost on the burning embers of the war-fire round 
which but yesterday some barbarous chief recounted to his 
listening tribe with horrid exultation his deeds of savage hero- 
ism to-day is built a temple dedicated to that religion which an- 
nounces peace on earth good will to men."^" 

How far the commercial desire inspired the western writers 
one cannot tell but it had some influence. Nor was there an 
entire lack of a book market in the valley. One writer states 
that all the "tin- wagon, pit-coal-indigo, wooden-nutmeg, and 

19 Timothy Flint, in Western monthly review, 1828, 88. 

20 William H. Venable, Footprints of the pioneers, 98, quoting one of the 
most eloquent Ohio orators of the early period. The selection is also a good ex- 
ample of early verdure. 
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wooden-clock" peddlers of Connecticut then operating in the 
west had suddenly turned into book agents. Their books were 
said to be out-of-date editions and unsalable books of New 
England refurnished with new dates and gaudy illustrations. 
We only need refer to tradition to prove how successful were 
these locusts in gulling the people. It may easily be surmised 
that many a westerner imagined he could equal the literary 
work in these books. 

In his ''Editor's address" in the opening number of the 
Western magazine and review (May, 1827), Timothy Flint, 
himself a New Englander of "Welsh extraction, a graduate of 
Harvard in the class of 1800, calls the 4,000,000 people then 
living in the valley "a scribbling and forth-putting people" with 
thousands of orators and poets and not a single journal to 
"echo public literary opinion." He continues: 

"We have seen, and we therefore know what one, who has 
not seen can not know, with what a curl of the lip, and crook of 
the nose an Atlantic reviewer contemplates the idea of a work 
written west of the Alleghany mountains. What, say they, a 
backwoods man write ! ' A poet make verses on Eed river near 
the borders of Arkansas! who ever heard of any thing worth 
remembering, that was written anywhere, except in Europe, or 
at least in Boston, or New York? Where could a writer be 
even supposed capable of gaining any adequate conceptions of 
the splendors of the meridian sun, except in a high and dark 
city cock-loft, illumined at mid day by the sure and cloudless 
light of a candle? Where could he feel the genuine inspira- 
tions of nature, except in such a spirit-stirring apartment, and 
contemplating a single bilious hydrangium in a red earthen 
flower pot?"'' Throughout the ten pages of the "Address" 
editor Flint complains that neither English nor eastern Ameri- 
can reviews give western writers their dues. 

In summing up the literary characteristics as they appear in 
these old reviews and their newspapers three sources of inspi- 
ration are suggested: the overpowering grandeur of nature, 
the peculiar character of the people influenced by their hard 

21 Western monthly review, 1828, 10. 
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experience for two centuries,^^ their political and religious be- 
liefs which, were dominated by an intense passion for freedom ; 
and lastly the influence of schools and travelers bringing the 
classical training of older civilization. These sources of in- 
spiration produced in the first place a bombastic exaggeration 
expressed in the high sounding phrases and sentences of the 
glorious English revolution of 1688; in the second place a 
tendency to pathos ; and in the third place a lavish imitation of 
the classics. 

Logan Esaeey 
University op Indiana 
Bloomington 

22 Nowhere is the unconscious pathos of the western emigrant so well expressed 
as in "The movers," by William D. Howells: 

"Parting was over at last, and all the good-byes had been spoken. 
Up the long hUl-side the white-tented wagon moved slowly. 
Bearing the mother and children while onward before them the father 
Trudged with his gun on his arm, and the faithful house-dog beside him, 
Grave and sedate, as if knowing the sorrowful thoughts of his master." 



